A HISTORY OF POLAND
tion had to be met and overcome, lawlessness checked,
and order and organization, based on positive, undcviat-
ing, and national laws, firmly established.   The all-
important, the fundamental necessity, of course, was that
of just law and jurisdiction ; and the foundations of
these were laid at a famous Diet of bishops, palatines,
castellans, and magistrates convoked by Casimir at
Wislica, in the year 1347. The so-called Code or Statute
of Wislica, which constitutes die first monument of
Polish jurisprudence, first fixed and elaborated the un-
written laws and customs of the country, and is divided
into two parts:  (i) that dealing with Little Poland,
which was actually enacted at Wislica; and (2) that
dealing with Greater Poland, which was subsequently
enacted at a separate Diet at Piotrkow.   The statute
contained a number of enactments relieving the lot of
the peasant (whose unhappy condition at this period will
be discussed in a subsequent chapter). The two sections
were combined into one Code in 1368,
Casimir also set himself to weaken the influence of the
German burghers and colonists in Poland, and to break
their bonds of intimacy with their country of origin.
This he effected by the establishment of Polish courts of
jurisdiction and the abolition of the settlers' custom of
appealing to die German High Court at Magdeburg.
Further influences at work to the same end were those of
intermarriage and the influx of Polish artisans into the
towns. Considerable improvements were made, too,
in the status and condition of the Jews. In 1334 was
enacted the famous statute which freed them from all
civil and commercial disabilities; and this was followed
in 1357 by another statute called privilegia Judwrum. In
this connection there is a story, which has gained some
credence though denied by the historian Caro, to the
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